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decidedly poor psychomotor control. He seemed quite
unable to size up any practical, concrete situation, even
such as Terman's Ball and Field Puzzle, where the person
is asked to tell the best method that can be used in find-
ing a ball lost in a circular field of high grass. In the
Yerkes Multiple Choice test, which so specially tests
ability to form generalizations on the basis of repeated
experience with concrete situations, his record on the first
two problems was considerably worse than the tentative
norms for untrained subjects. Indeed, a variety of tests,
all requiring the same kind of ability, namely, judgment
or skill with actual material, corroborated each other.

But on work of different types the boy did quite well.
Tests for the powers of mental analysis and mental repre-
sentation caused him no trouble, and he showed normal
apperceptions of ideas expressed verbally. He was able
to do normally the so-called directions test. His verbal
associations were normal, and we found no trouble with
memory in any phase. In repeating the ideas contained
in a logical passage, he was hampered by poor knowledge
of English, yet the main ideas themselves were reproduced.
In the substitution learning test he made a good record,
and reasoning powers required for response to common-
sense questions, in the detection of incongruities and in
arithmetical problems, were quite good.

Of routine school work Melvin had not acquired a
great deal, but we felt that there was no defect for work
of this type, since one had to take into consideration
the excessive truancy which had been a feature of his
entire school life. When we first saw him he was inac-
curate in all work in arithmetic, although he knew the
processes and number combinations. At that time he
read only haltingly, mispronouncing less commonly met
words, but he could give the gist of what he read. Our
explanation of these rather poor results proved to be